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NONCLASSICAL SOURCES FOR THE ARMENIAN MOSAIC 
NEAR THE DAMASCUS GATE IN JERUSALEM * 


HELEN EVANS 


N Jerusalem in the Musrara Quarter outside the Damascus Gate there was excavated 

in 1894 an elaborate mosaic floor with an inscription in Armenian consecrating the 
work “to the memory and salvation of all Armenians whose names the Lord knows.” 
The inscription is one of the most archaic examples of Armenian epigraphy surviving 
today (figs. 1 and 2).! 

Below the inscription a large, rectangular design is enframed by a plaited border. At 
the base, a thick-stemmed grapevine emerges from an elaborately bejeweled gold and 
silver amphora forming a series of circular scrolls. From the massive stem of the vine 
hang sparse and angular small leaves and a number of larger, darkly outlined grape 
clusters. The symmetrical arrangement of the leaves and grape clusters reinforces the 
overall symmetry of the grapevine grid itself. The vine scrolls enframe forty-one birds, 
including one in a cage; a basket of grapes; a basket of bread; and a chalice. To the 
sides the birds are arranged in pairs by species in opposition across the center row of 
circular medallions. Long-legged, cranelike aquatic birds predominate, accompanied 
by doves, partridges, peacocks, and an eagle.? Of all these birds, only one bird in the 
cage, the goose, and the eagle of the center row stand alone, and only the eagle is posed 
frontally with his wings spread. 

The mosaic continues above the inscription where it 1s enframed ın a waved border 
of black and white. There, four partridges stand on a flower-strewn field flanking a 
silver goblet that appears to be filled with bread. The body of the goblet is shaped of 
repoussé petals like that of the amphora and chalice in the larger mosaic. 

On the basis of epigraphy Stone suggests a date no later than the sixth century for 
the mosaic, the era to which Avi-Yonah and Kitzinger assign it on the basis of style.? 
Narkiss compares it with the less finely detailed Shellal mosaic of 561, with which it 
shares certain motifs.? 

The Armenian mosaic is typical of many mosaics in Palestine and Syria done in a 
basically Byzantine/classical style which use a similar scroll to display various objects, 
including birds, beasts, plants, and men.5 The Armenian mosaic, however, is unusual 
in its exclusive use of birds, and this is what constitutes the puzzle of the mosaic. 
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Crowfoot and Dauphin have argued that no symbolic intent should be attached to the 
design, and Narkiss has suggested an interpretation of the motifs ultimately based on 
Roman pagan symbolism. However, since the inscription on the mosaic is in 
Armenian it is worth investigating whether the iconography makes any specifically 
Armenian statement. The purpose of this paper is to establish an iconographic inter- 
pretation of the mosaic based on Armenian sources stemming from a basically 
nonclassical tradition. 

It is dificult when studying the Christian art of Palestine or the Near East to trace 
those elements of early Christian art that are not part of the Greco-Roman tradition, 
since the vocabulary is dominated by designs easily associated with classical art. With- 
out denigrating the importance of the Greco-Roman artistic and cultural tradition in 
the Near East, it is essential to survey also the Eastern Christian tradition for concepts 
and motifs borrowed from the eastern civilizations with which there was contact. 

The most important source for early Armenian theology is also our most important 
source for the iconography. The Teaching of St. Gregory, which was included in 
Agat‘angetos’ mid-fifth-century History of the Armenians, uses bird imagery exten- 
sively in contexts where the birds become the just, the resurrected, those who are to 
attain heaven. To use Thomson’s translation, “Those who stand in this loyalty to the 
command of the righteousness will take the form of a dove with rapid wings and will 
fly on the wings of the Holy Spirit to attain the kingdom of heaven,” or in another 
place, “all hearers ... [should prepare] ... to wait on the divine trumpet of the 
coming, that all might be freely joined to that troop of birds. . . that they too may be 
worthy to acquire their wings and rise to the heights and see the Lord of heights 
without shame.” Elsewhere the author described birds as “Nature’s trumpet,” which 
would “give warning to all of the Lord’s coming in the resurrection of the dead.’’? 

“Flying birds,” especially swallows, turtledoves, and cranes, were stressed by the 
author as symbols of resurrection in association with spring and new plant life; else- 
where he used doves as symbols of the soul. These are precisely the birds that 
dominate the Armenian mosaic in Jerusalem. That this very positive concept of birds 
was widely accepted in the Armenian tradition is shown by the text of the Divine 
Liturgy. There, in a prayer for the repose of souls, one finds: “All nations of mankind 
rejoiced when they heard of the resurrection. With new feathers were they adorned at 
thy resurrection,” or in a midday hymn “God arose and the whole universe is adorned 
with new wings.’’? Elsewhere in another prayer for the repose of souls Enoch and 
Elijah are described as “living in old age in dovelike form . . . in the supernal Jerusa- 
lem, the dwelling of the angels.’’!° In a hymn for his feast day St. John the Baptist is 
called “harbinger of spring in our land, thy sweet sounding voice of a dove,” which is 
closely related to the bird/spring/resurrection imagery of the text ascribed to St. 
Gregory.!! Bird imagery is used for Christ in descriptions of his resurrection and only 
in that connection. In a Sunday melody one finds: “The fowl, the fowl awoke. . . . He 
called, he called to the turtle-dove, to his beloved nurtured in love.’’!2 There too a 
gardener says to Mary at the tomb: “The fowl is risen, the wakeful being.’ And in an 
ode for the Feast of the Exaltation of the Cross, Christ is “a fowl bright, peerless. . . . 
On that wood of the cross peerless. . . . He had wings glistening like silver.’’!4 
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I propose that the Armenian inscription on the Jerusalem mosaic, “to the memory 
and salvation of all Armenians whose names the Lord knows,” reflects the same pat- 
tern of thought we have been tracing in the Teaching of St. Gregory and the Divine 
Liturgy. The birds stand for the dead in their risen state. 

The unique pose of the eagle at the midpoint of the center row of the medallions 
would seem to possess a special significance (fig. 3). In the Armenian version of the 
“Harrowing of Hell” Christ is compared to an eagle, as is Lazarus. (The Greek recen- 
sion of the text does not use this bird imagery.) Christ is described as driving Satan and 
his legions from hell as the eagle drives partridges before him. This description 1s also 
used by the kat‘olikos Zacharias in a sermon of the mid-ninth century. Although these 
references postdate the Armenian mosaic, it is thought the original translation of the 
“Harrowing of Hell” into Armenian occurred in the fifth or sixth century.! At that 
time nonclassical Syriac writers, such as Ephrem, who used the eagle as a symbol for 
Christ, had been translated into Armenian.!$ Especially important for this discussion 
is Ephrem’s description of Christ as “the heavenly eagle” in his Hymen Contra 
Haereses in a description of the battle against Satan.!’ This nonclassical, semitic 
tradition would appear to be the logical source for the Christ/eagle imagery in 
Armenian literature. 

Thus I propose that the eagle on the mosaic should be seen as a symbol of Christ. As 
the savior of man, the conqueror of hell, he will free the bird in the cage above him 
which as Grabar has shown is a Neoplatonic symbol for the soul of man.'® Although 
an Armenian textural source for the symbolism has not emerged, it is known that 
Neoplatonic texts were among the early works translated into Armenian in the fifth 
century.!9 Further, the use of the motif in the canon table of the tenth-century Ejmiacin 
Gospel indicates its popularity as a symbol to the Armenians.*° Certainly the motif was 
well established in early Christian Palestine where it is found on the mosaic of the 
church of Elie, Marie, and Soreg at Gerassa and the bread stamp from Mamre recently 
discussed by Frazer.?! 

The ultimate source for this Armenian connection of birds with the resurrected does 
not appear to be derived from the Greco-Roman Christian world. Clement of Alexan- 
dria and St. Augustine used birds, including peacocks, as symbols of the sin of pride. 
To both authors, and many others, the only admirable birds were the meek ones, such 
as doves and pigeons.”? It is Basil of Caesarea in his Hexaemeron of the 350s who first 
presents birds as role models for human behavior.?? However, Basil failed to develop 
the resurrection symbolism used in the Armenian tradition. Nor did Romanos the 
Melode, the great Byzantine hymnist of the sixth century, use birds as symbols in his 
resurrection hymns.?? 

It is rather in the East, in Zoroastrianism, that one finds precedents for Armenian 
bird symbolism. Birds are first recorded as creatures of the power of good in the 
Zoroastrian world scheme by Plutarch.? Details of this view are elaborated in the later 
Bundahigsn, which describes the Zoroastrian concept of the creation of the world. 
While the earliest preserved copy of this text dates to the ninth century, its theological 
sections are thought to be derived from an Iranian recension of the early fourth cen- 
tury. There the one hundred and ten species of birds are described as the creation of 
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Ohrmazd to oppose “noxious creatures.” Various mythical birds aided man: the 
Chamrus protected Iran, the KarSiptar taught man the Avesta; the Zor-bara drove 
away evil. Scavenger birds were good as they cleansed the land of waste. The 
varayna (hawk/falcon), considered to be the seventh form of the God Bahram, was 
thought to possess magical properties and may have been depicted as an eagle. The 
cock was the companion of the god SröS, who protected man from demons and led him 
to the “Path of Selection’ after death.?” It is this view of birds as helpers of man and 
gods that would seem to have influenced Armenian thought as it came to see birds as 
symbols of the good, the just, the resurrected. 

The Sasanian Empire in its continual battles with the Roman Empire occupied 
most of Armenia from A.D. 387 to 591. When Zoroastrianism was made the official state 
religion in the fifth century, the ruling applied to Armenia. Intense and rather success- 
ful efforts were made at mass conversions to Zoroastrianism in Armenia at that time.?8 

If the birds in the grapevine of the Armenian mosaic are symbols ultimately derived 
from Zoroastrian precepts, what of the grapevine itself? Although plants are also 
products of the good, there is little mention of the grapevine in Zoroastrian texts. In 
the Teaching of St. Gregory the vine is associated with the good: “The vine recalls the 
tame (beasts),’’ and with Christ: “He will bind his ass to the vine and his donkey to 
bunches of grapes, that is his coming in humility to the laborers of the vineyard who 
did not desire the Lord of the vineyard.’’29 These biblical references are elements of 
the multifaceted image of the vine expressed by the early Syriac Christian writers 
such as Ephrem, Aphrahat, and Cyrillona, whose writings reflect a semitic, not 
Greek, tradıtion.? 

The complex imagery applied to the grapevine in Syriac writings related it to Christ, 
the passion, the Church, the eucharist, and the Tree of Life in varying combinations of 
the ideas. According to Murray, Old Testament vineyard imagery was closely related to 
the Johannine vine through the ambiguity of the Syriac word karma, meaning both 
vine and vineyard.?! The Syriac use of the vine as a passion symbol with the attendant 
implications of eucharist and resurrection would be an appropriate and not unreason- 
able interpretation of the vine in the mosaic as Syriac Christian texts were among the 
first works translated into Armenian. Cyrillona’s description of the “True Vine” in his 
“On the Pasch” as translated by Murray is typical of this imagery: 


‘They saw the cluster hanging— 
high at the head of the Cross; 
Golgotha became the vine-plant 
and from its sweetness looked out. 
With their lips they received its [his] blood, 
and seized with their hands his truth. 
The vine is Christ who came to us, 
reached out to us the Cluster in love.’’32 


The concept of clusters of grapes as the righteous whom Christ would save, as also 
described in the Catana of Severus in a text attributed to Ephrem, would explain the 
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relative stress given them in the designs of the vine on the mosaic. ‘“The grape in the 
cluster is a type representing the righteous in the Nation.” 3 

By extension the basket of grapes and bread in the center medallions of the mosaic 
are to be associated with the eucharist, the means to salvation for the righteous, 
perhaps as described by Ephrem: 


Blessed be the Vineshoot, which became 
the Chalice for our salvation! 
Blessed also be the grape, 
the source of the Medicine of Life! 
Blessed also be the Farmer, who became 
the wheat which was sown 
and the wheat which was harvested!’’34 


Perhaps this imagery explains the placement of the chalice in the precise middle of the 
mosaic emphasized by the only birds whose pose interrupts the general symmetry of 
the design. 

Itis also within the eucharistic context that the continuation of the mosaic above the 
inscription is to be read. It must be seen as representing the Old Testament prefigure- 
ment of the eucharist, the provision of the quail and manna by the Lord to the 
Children of Isreal in the wilderness. Those lines from Exodus 16:13-14 are described in 
the Teaching of St. Gregory.?? 

The multiplication of partridges, or quail, on the mosaic is a final indication that 
the origins of the iconography of the mosaic should not be sought in Western sources. 
Aristotle’s Natural History, which so influenced Western Christian writers, describes 
these birds as having “deceitful” and “nasty” habits.36 In contrast the Physiologus, 
written in a Syriac milieu, describes them as brooding and hatching the eggs of others, 
who then leave them as the “foolish in heart” leave the Church before coming to full 
adulthood and returning to it.3” Surely it is an attitude such as this that encouraged the 
repetition of the quails not only in the Old Testament setting where they are essential 
but also twice on the vine. 


In this paper I have attempted to show that images in the Christain East stylistically 
related to the Byzantine/classical tradition may not always be iconographically 
dependent upon it as in the Armenian mosaic.?® On this mosaic it is the Armenian 
inscription that is the key to the sources of its iconography, in spite of stylistic similari- 
ties to other Palestinian Byzantine products. 
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